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ended in mass-slaughter of the people, and in the destruction of
its wealth, civilization, and good name. Others would define
nationalism as a policy actuated by national egoism, or as a mis-
taken, narrow-minded view of national interests. Such an inter-
pretation again helps us little to understand the nature of nation-
alism. It is clear that* nationalism is not merely a matter of
ignorance or lack of judgement. Otherwise there would be no
explanation for the fact that the rise of destructive nationalism
has taken place precisely in an age of unprecedented spread of
political knowledge, and that its protagonists and supporters are
chiefly to be found among the highly educated classes of certain
countries.
The use of the word nationalism for national sentiment, which
is peculiar to English usage, and has also been adopted by many
sociologists and historians, is very confusing. A significant illus-
tration is offered by a speech by Rarnsay MacDonald, then Prime
Minister, on May 13, 1924. He said, according to a report in
The Times, that his heart was with the small nations of Europe.
He was a nationalist convinced and unbending. He respected
national conditions and national characteristics. It would be a
very bad day for the world if all the diversities of humanity
created by so many different experiences of race, creed and clime
were sand-papered into one feature. That was not his ideal, nor
was it his ideal that they should run nationalism so hard that it
became a pest to anyone trying to make peace. Nationalism
was not aggression ; nationalism was self-respect, and those who
respected themselves best were the very best people to respect
others.
MacDonald, in these words, claims to be a nationalist in a
purely cultural and moral sense, wishing to preserve the national
characteristics of every nation and to safeguard self-respect as a
condition of mutual respect. He admits that there is also a less
peace-loving mentality, that claims the name of nationalism, but
this he regards as a mere exaggeration of true nationalism, and
he would even deny it that name since nationalism was not
aggressive. The theory of " wild nationalism " being a mere
exaggeration of " mild nationalism " would, obviously, lead to
the conclusion that Hitler stood essentially for the same aims as
MacDonald, but that he was more radical or pursued his objects
by mistaken means which could not have the desired results.
Such a view certainly shows no understanding of Hitler's nation-
alism, and is rather apt to mislead public opinion in regard to
the dangers of nationalism.